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Che Mrganist and bis Salarp. 


WHATEVER may have been thought of the organist 
and his social position in years gone by, he is 
now regarded as a gentleman, and instead of being 
considered a very inferior officer of the church, he 
is looked up to as a man of refinement and culture. 
Formerly the qualifications necessary to under- 
take the duties were few, and those of a very low 
standard; in fact, in some cases, the ability to 
turn a handle was all that was required. To-day, 
when musical education has become so general, 
congregations, very properly, cannot put up with 
an indifferent player; and the competent per- 
formers are so numerous that there is no difficulty 
in securing a thoroughly competent man. The 
services, too, are more elaborate and exacting than 
they were a quarter of a century ago. Speaking 
generally, a man who could manage to scramble 
through four or five hymn tunes was then good 
enough for all demands made upon him. Now, 
he must not only accompany hymns, but chants, 
anthems, and solos, and he must also be an efficient 
solo-player, that he may render his voluntaries 





osu and with good taste. Further, he must 
be a good choir-trainer; and this means he 
must have, not only a thorough knowledge of 
that important work, but he must also have tact, 
good judgment, good temper, and sound common 
sense. 

To become a really efficient organist is a serious 
expense of both time and money. Very naturally, 
a man expects to receive a proper return for this 
outlay. A correspondent in our last issue raised 
the question of what the organist’s salary should 
be. There is of course no fixed rule, but we 
believe we are correct in saying that it is usually 
somewhere about one-tenth of the minister’s salary. 
Authorities who have dealt with this subject have 
named this amount, and, from inquiries we have 
made, it seems to be about the usual sum. 

The smaller churches, for the most part at 
least, deal liberally with their organists, some of 
them paying even more than ten per cent. of 
the pastor’s salary to their minister of praise. 
Some of the larger churches do not keep up this 
percentage; the minister’s salary is periodically 
increased, but the organist’s salary remains as it 
was. This is notright. The more prosperous the 
church, the greater the responsibility resting upon 
all who conduct its services. Any increase or 
decrease ought therefore to be shared by all alike. 

A striking case of cutting low the organist’s 
salary has recently come to our notice. The 
church is an important one, and is financially very 
prosperous, The minister (who does little or 
nothing for the church besides preach three times 
a week) receives nearer £1500 than £1200 per 
annum, and the organist (who has to attend the 
three services, a weekly choir practice, train the 
choir, get up concerts, and is practically respon- 
sible for all the musical arrangements of the 
church) is to receive #60 per annum!! The 
members of the church were not consulted, nor 
was the matter left in the hands of the deacons to 
settle. Had either of these courses been adopted, 
we believe a proper and reasonable sum would 
have been named. But we have it on the best 
authority that the amount was suggested by the 
minister. It is hard to believe that a man who 
is so generously treated by his church could deal 
so shabbily to one who has so much responsible 
work to do. Perhaps this minister is about to 
reduce his own salary to something like £600 
per annum, and thus equalise matters. If not, 
we hope the deacons and members will insist 
upon the organist being properly paid, and so put 
right a matter which has been very freely and 
strongly commented upon in religious circles, 


Jupicious free organ accompaniments to con- 
gregational singing are to be commended. They 
give variety, and are capable of adding much 
expression to the hymns. But it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing. We recently 
attended a chapel where the congregational sing- 
ing was hearty and vigorous throughout. But in 
every verse of every hymn the organist was very 
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free ii.ceed in his accompaniments. His playing 
was decidedly clever, and his effects good; but 
it was overdone, as it became wearisome. We 
wanted some repose, and by way of variety he 
might have given us a verse now and then exactly 
as written. 


| 


Mbituarp. 
THE LATE MR. ALFRED BARNES, 
Of Farnworth. 


| Mucu could be written of the great and good work 


We again remind our readers that the Popular , 


Concerts for the People will be resumed in Exeter 
Hall on Thursday, the 12th inst., at 7.30 p.m. Full 
particulars will be found in our advertisement 
columns. May we ask our readers to make these 
concerts known amongst their friends and ac- 
quaintances ? 

Mr. MInsHALt proposes to form a Choral Society 
to take part occasionally in the Exeter Hall Con- 
certs. The rehearsals will be held on Tuesday 
evenings at 7.30. at some central place. Competent 
singers willing to join should apply by letter to 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. F. W. Winterbourne, The 
Newbery Club, 134, Long Acre, W.C. There are 
no fees, but singers have to provide their own 
music, 


Tere is to be a new hymnal at Plymouth 
Church, and the fact is one of some interest to the 
lovers of sacred verse. The present “ Plymouth 
Hlymn-Book” was compiled by the late Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher more than forty years ago, 
and it made a sort of landmark in the literature of 
hymnody. But Dr. Lyman Abbott thinks it no 
longer responds to the needs of the congregation, 
and after long consideration it has been decided to 
have a new hymnal. The old compilation contains 
some 1400 pieces, but the new one will not have 
more than 600, ‘There are, of course, some who 
do not approve of the change, but Dr, Abbott 
makes a strong point of the fact that not more than 
300 or 400 of the hymns in the old collection are 
ever used. 


Mur Competitions. 


In our August issue we offered two prizes for the 
two best Christmas Carols. Some difficulty has 
evidently been experienced in finding suitable non- 
copyright words, and this has somewhat limited 
the competitors. For the most part, the composi- 
tions sent in are meritorious. The first prize of 
one guinea has been awarded to 
Mr. Ernest H. Situ, F.C.O., 
87, VANDYKE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL ; 


and the second prize of half-a-guinea has been 
given to 
Mr. G. H. Ety, B.A., 
17, STANHOPE STREET, 
GLascow. 


These two Carols will be issued with our December 
number. 


done by the late Mr. Barnes in his endeavour to 
cultivate a taste for good and high-class music. 

Some thirty years ago, the young people connected 
with the Market Street Congregational Church School, 
Farnworth, and its branches, afforded scope and oppgr- 
tunity for the development of the work he so dearly 
cherished. Singing classes were arranged, and pro- 
vided with popular and efficient teachers. In due 
course the students from these formed the choirs for 
leading the music at Sunday services in the schools 
connected with Market Street and its branches. These 
again were drafted into the church and festival choirs : 
the latter included all the choirs from the schools and 
any musical people from the congregation who cared to 
join. 
Mr. Barnes was the sole director of the Festival 
Choir ; he selected and purchased the music for its use. 
It numbered some thirty members, and met for practice 
twice a month. Thursday night, from 7.30 to 9.30, was 
the time fixed for practice, and the Memorial Hall the 
place of meeting. Nothing was. allowed to interfere 
with this engagement, except on very rare occasions. 
Each member of the choir was expected to keep this 


| night free from engagements other than the choir prac- 


tice; and so important did Mr. Barnes consider this, that 
he has frequently travelled from London, Wales, and 
other long distances in order to be present at the 
practice. Such devotion to duty was not without its 
effect upon the members of the choir. The studies at 
these practices were pragressive in character, from easy 
anthem and part-song to the more difficult and elaborate 
works of the great masters. Zhe Messiah, Elijah, and 


| other choral works have been repeatedly given by this 


Festival Choir. 

Mr. Barnes was most painstaking in all matters 
relating to the work of the choir, always bringing with 
him to the practice a list of the work to be done, the 
work accomplished being duly recorded along with the 
attendance of members. 

Nor were the practices ever wearisome, frequent 
intervals of rest being allowed, during which many a 
little interesting story, incident of travel, or something 
connected with the composer of the piece under study, 
would be related by the choirmaster, which greatly 
enhanced the pleasure of the work. Thus practice 
nights were looked forward to as a happy break in 


| the humdrum of every-day life found in workshop, 
_ factory, office, and other departments of life. Men 





and women went away from practice refreshed and 
invigorated by the music and genial influence ex- 
perienced. 

As a reward for good attendance at practices, free 
tickets to Sir Charles Hallé’s concerts, held in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, were given, and greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Barnes also provided special private 
instruction for many members of his choir. Lectures 


' with musical illustrations, services of praise in the 


church, concerts, pleasant evenings with the singers, 
and the music at the social gatherings of the church and 
congregation, have been some of the ways Mr. Barnes 
adopted to raise the tone and create a taste for good 
and high-class music. 

How far he has been successful no one knows. It 


| is some satisfaction to know that, when members have 





| 


left his choir and gone to reside elsewhere, they have 
continued the work by joining other choirs, or taking 
charge of choirs in some village church or across the 
seas in the mission field. Amidst many difficulties 
and discouragements, and for a great number of years 
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to the last few weeks before his death, has he continued 
on the even tenor of his way, never appearing dis- 
heartened, but cheerfully and hopefully doing his best, 
a bright example to all who knew him. 

Mr. Barnes always worked in thorough harmony with 
the minister, the Rev. William Hewgill, and during the 
twenty-eight years of their fellowship not a shadow 
of disagreement has passed between them. In all his 
ways Mr. Barnes showed fine tact and real Christian 
courtesy. Though his social position gave him great 
influence, his personal character and devotion gave him 
still more. Very few knew him better than his choir, 
by whom he was greatly esteemed and beloved. His 
memory will be held dear by them as long as life shall 
last. 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES F. BIRD, 
Organist of the New Barnet Wesleyan Church. 
IT is with much regret we record the-sudden death of 
Mr. Charles F. Bird, which took place on the 7th ult., 
from pneumonia, after four days’ illness. 

Mr. Bird came of a musical family. His grandfather, 
Mr. W. Bird, of Watford, was a teacher of music, also 
a composer. One work, called ‘“ Original Psalmody,” 
was dedicated by command to his late majesty King 
George IV. For this work he had a list of subscribers, 
which comprised the King of Hanover and many of the 
Royal Dukes, and several of the highest members of 
the aristocracy, besides the organists of both Univer- 
sities and most of the cathedrals. 

Mr. C. F. Bird, the subject of these remarks, com- 
menced his musical education at an early age. He 
spent some time in Cumberland with his uncle, who 
was an organist and teacher of music. After this he 
studied under Mr. S. Rushton, organist of St. Thomas’s, 
Charterhouse, for whom he frequently deputised. He 
afterwards was a pupil of Mr. Willing, then organist of 
the Founding Hospital, who had a very high opinion 
of the talents of his young student, and to whom he 
showed great kindness. He occasionally made use of 
his ability as his deputy at the Foundling Hospital, and 
also at the Royal Italian Opera, and was ever ready to 
give his young friend the benefit of his advice, Mr. Bird 
also become acquainted with Dr. Monk, who, recog- 
nising his ability, employed him as deputy at Edmonton 
Church, Dr. Turpin, organist of St. Bride’s Church, 


also took a very friendly interest in him. His first | 
appointment was as organist of the City Road Welsh | 


Wesleyan Church, where he was greatly esteemed by 
the musical conductors and the members generally. 
On his marriage he removed to New Barnet, and in 
course of time he gained the appointment of organist 
at the Wesleyan Church, after a strict competition, 
and this position he held till his death. He rendered 


the church eleven years of earnest work, during which | 


time he steadily gained the affection and esteem of all 
with whom he was brought in contact—a good proof of 


| 


his quiet, amiable disposition. A memorial service was | 


conducted by the Rev. J. Willis Britton, who spoke in 


affectionate terms of his late organist. Appropriate | 
music was sung by the choir. There was a large - 


attendance of sympathisers, relatives, and friends at the 


funeral, which took place on the 11th ult. at Southgate 


Cemetery. 


AS we go to press we much regret to hear of the 
death of Mr, J. P. Sinclair, the esteemed Hon. Sec. of 
the London Sunday-School Orcliestra. 





CENTRAL GLOUCESTERSHIRE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHOIR UNION. 


A FESTIVAL of the above union took place on the 
21st ult. at Southgate Chapel, Gloucester, and proved 
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an undoubted success, From the programme, it will 
be seen that the chorus, which included, in addition 
to the Gloucester choirs, contingents from Moreton- 
in-Marsh, Wotton, Ebley, and Cheltenham, had oppor- 
tunities for the observance of expressive singing. 
The singers did their part most creditably. The 
result should prove very helpful in the improvement 
of the service of praise. This is the aim of the 
institution, and its work and objects in no way trench 
upon those of more ambitious choral societies, whose 
resources are directed to the artistic rendering of 
oratorios and the more difficult musical compositions, 
secular as well as sacred. At first it was proposed 
to include other Nonconformist bodies where such 
societies did not exist, and no difficulty was anticipated 
in such co-operation, but this was found impracticable. 
Whether the union area can be so divided into districts, 
and thus meet the convenience of so many places, 
remains to be seen. 

After rehearsal, the choirs and friends had tea in the 
Lecture Hall adjoining the chapel, when Mr. Cullen, 
the minister, in a few appropriate remarks, gave a 
hearty welcome to the visitors, on whose behalf the 
Rev. H. Varley suitably responded. The following was 
the programme :—Organ Voluntary; Hymn, “ Praise; 
my soul” (J. Goss); Introductory Sentences, Rev. F. 
W. Piper; Collect, ‘We bow in prayer” (Bradbury) ; 
Prayer, Rev. H. Varley, B.A.; Chant, ‘Unto Him that 
loved us” (M. B. Foster); Lesson I, Rev. W. E. Francis; 
Hymn, “Thou hidden love of God” (Magdalen) 
(Stainer); Te Deum (Smart in F); Lesson II., Rev. J. 
Williams, B.A. ; Anthem, “ It is high time” (J. Barnby) ; 
Sermon by Rev. G. T. Coster, of Stroud; Anthem, 
“ They that wait upon the Lord” (Elvey); Solo, “ The 
Star of Bethlehem” (S, Adams), Mr. W. Davis; Hymn, 
“When wilt Thou save the people ?” (Commonwealth) 
(J. Booth); Address; Duet and Chorus, ‘'I waited for 
the Lord” (H4ymn of Praise) (Mendelssohn), Miss 


Green and Mrs. Bloodworth; Air, “ Angels ever bright: 


and fair” (Zheodora) (Handel), Miss Hunt; Anthem, 
“ Arise, shine” (Elvey); Hymn, ‘“ Glory to Thee, my 
God” (Zaliis). “The Star of Bethlehem ” and “ Angels 
ever bright and fair” gave great satisfaction. Miss Hunt 
has a sweet voice, and her sympathetic rendering of an 
old favourite was quite a feature in the programme. The 
duet in Mendelssohn's composition was tastefully sung 
by Miss Green and Mrs, Bloodworth. The same ladies, 
with a bass from the same choir and Mr. S. Jacob, 
took the quartet portion of Barnby’s beautiful anthem. 
Mr. Bloodworth, as the conductor, and Mr. Franklin 
Higgs, as the organist, rendered able service. Mr. 
Coster’s sermon was full of felicitous thoughts, happily 
expressed, based upon 1 Samuel xvi. 23: “ And it came 
to pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, 
that David took an harp, and played with his hand: so 
Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit 
departed from him.” 


EXACINESS IN FINGERING.—The great majority of 
players give too little attention to this important subject ; 
for if a passage is fingered correctly and the fingering 
exactly followed, the hand as well as the mind learns 
the passage, and a mistake becomes nearly impossible. 
It will be found that all pianists who play with certainty 


and without, break give much attention to fingering, - 


This was true to the fullest degree with Thalberg. The 
underlying principle is, that all pianism depends on 


- automatic movements, and these can be acquired only 


by exact repetitions of a passage over and over, in- 
cluding the fingering as well as notes, and that in a true 
time or rhythm—in fact, including everything that goes 
to make a perfect performance. It hardly need be 
added, that the absolute perfection that this demands 
can only be controlled by slow practice. 
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free ii.ceed in his accompaniments. His playing 
was decidedly clever, and his effects good; but 
it was overdone, as it became wearisome. We 
wanted some repose, and by way of variety he 
might have given us a verse now and then exactly 
as written, 

We again remind our readers that the Popular 
Concerts for the People will be resumed in Exeter 
Hall on Thursday, the 12th inst., at 7.30 p.m. Full 
particulars will be found in our advertisement 
columns. May we ask our readers to make these 
concerts known amongst their friends and ac- 
quaintances ? 


Mr. MinsuALt proposes to form a Choral Society 


to take part occasionally in the Exeter Hall Con- | 


certs. The rehearsals will be held on Tuesday 
evenings at 7.30. at some central place. Competent 
singers willing to join should apply by letter to 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. F. W. Winterbourne, The 
Newbery Club, 134, Long Acre, W.C. There are 
no fees, but singers have to provide their own 
music. 


Tuere is to be a new hymnal at Plymouth 
Church, and the fact is one of some interest to the 
lovers of sacred verse. The present “ Plymouth 
Ilymn-Book” was compiled by the late Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher more than forty years ago, 
and it made a sort of landmark in the literature of 
hymnody. But Dr. Lyman Abbott thinks it no 
longer responds to the needs of the congregation, 
and after long consideration it has been decided to 
have a new hymnal. The old compilation contains 
some 1400 pieces, but the new one will not have 


more than 600, There are, of course, some who | 


do not approve of the change, but Dr. Abbott 
makes a strong point of the fact that not more than 
300 or 400 of the hymns in the old collection are 
ever used. 


Mur Competitions. 


In our August issue we offered two prizes for the 
two best Christmas Carols. Some difficulty has 
evidently been experienced in finding suitable non- 
copyright words, and this has somewhat limited 
the competitors. For the most part, the composi- 
tions sent in are meritorious. The first prize of 
one guinea has been awarded to 
Mr. Ernest H. Situ, F.C.O., 
87, VANDYKE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL ; 
and the second prize of half-a-guinea has been 
given to 
Mr. G. H. Ety, B.A., 
17, STANHOPE STREET, 
GLascow. 


These two Carols will be issued with our December 
number, 





Mbituarp. 
THE LATE MR. ALFRED BARNES, 
Of Farnworth. 


| MucuH could be written of the great and good work 
done by the late Mr. Barnes in his endeavour to 
cultivate a taste for good and high-class music. 

Some thirty years ago, the young people connected 
| with the Market Street Congregational Church School, 
| Farnworth, and its branches, afforded scope and oppgr- 
' tunity for the development of the work he so dearly 
| cherished. Singing classes were arranged, and pro- 
| vided with popular and efficient teachers. In due 
| course the students from these formed the choirs for 
leading the music at Sunday services in the schools 
connected with Market Street and its branches. These 
again were drafted into the church and festival choirs : 
the latter included all the choirs from the schools and 
any musical people from the congregation who cared to 
| join. 
| Mr. Barnes was the sole director of the Festival 

Choir; he selected and purchased the music for its use. 

It numbered some thirty members, and met for practice 
| twice a month. Thursday night, from 7.30 to 9.30, was 

the time fixed for practice, and the Memorial Hall the 

place of meeting. Nothing was, allowed to interfere 

with this engagement, except on very rare occasions. 
| Each member of the choir was expected to keep this 

night free from engagements other than the choir prac- 
tice; and so important did Mr. Barnes consider this, that 
he has frequently travelled from London, Wales, and 
other long distances in order to be present at the 
practice. Such devotion to duty was not without its 
effect upon the members of the choir. The studies at 
these practices were pragressive in character, from easy 
anthem and part-song to the more difficult and elaborate 
works of the great masters. Zhe Messiah, Elijah, and 
other choral works have been repeatedly given by this 
| Festival Choir. 

Mr. Barnes was most painstaking in all matters 
relating to the work of the choir, always bringing with 
him to the practice a list of the work to be done, the 
work accomplished being duly recorded along with the 
| attendance of members. 
| Nor were the practices ever wearisome, frequent 
| intervals of rest being allowed, during which many a 
| little interesting story, incident of travel, or something 

connected with the composer of the piece under study, 

would be related by the choirmaster, which greatly 

enhanced the pleasure of the work. Thus practice 

nights were looked forward to as a happy break in 
| the humdrum of every-day life found in workshop, 
factory, office, and other departments of life. Men 
and women went away from practice refreshed and 
invigorated by the music and genial influence ex- 
perienced. 

As a reward for good attendance at practices, free 
tickets to Sir Charles Hallé’s concerts, held in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, were given, and greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Barnes also provided special private 
instruction for many members of his choir. Lectures 
with musical illustrations, services of praise in the 
church, concerts, pleasant evenings with the singers, 
and the music at the social gatherings of the church and 
congregation, have been some of the ways Mr. Barnes 
adopted to raise the tone and create a taste for good 
and high-class music. 

How far he has been successful no one knows. It 
is some satisfaction to know that, when members have 
left his choir and gone to reside elsewhere, they have 
continued the work by joining other choirs, or taking 
| charge of choirs in some village church or across the 
| seas in the mission field. Amidst many difficulties 
| and discouragements, and for a great number of years 
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to the last few weeks before his death, has he continued 
on the even tenor of his way, never appearing dis- 
heartened, but cheerfully and hopefully doing his best, 
a bright example to all who knew him. 

Mr. Barnes always worked in thorough harmony with 
the minister, the Rev. William Hewgill, and during the 
twenty-eight years of their fellowship not a shadow 
of disagreement has passed between them. In all his 
ways Mr. Barnes showed fine tact and real Christian 
courtesy. Though his social position gave him great 
influence, his personal character and devotion gave him 
still more. Very few knew him better than his choir, 
by whom he was greatly esteemed and beloved. His 
memory will be held dear by them as long as life shall 
last. 


THE LATE MR. CHARLES F. BIRD, 
Organist of the New Barnet Wesleyan Church. 
Ir is with much regret we record the-sudden death of 
Mr. Charles F, Bird, which took place on the 7th ult., 
from pneumonia, after four days’ illness. 

Mr. Bird came of a musical family. His grandfather, 
Mr. W. Bird, of Watford, was ateacher of music, also 
a composer. One work, called ‘“ Original Psalmody,” 
was dedicated by command to his late majesty King 
George IV. For this work he had a list of subscribers, 
which comprised the King of Hanover and many of the 
Royal Dukes, and several of the highest members of 
the aristocracy, besides the organists of both Univer- 
sities and most of the cathedrals. 

Mr. C. F. Bird, the subject of these remarks, com- 
menced his musical education at an early age. He 
spent some time in Cumberland with his uncle, who 
was an organist and teacher of music. After this he 
studied under Mr. S. Rushton, organist of St. Thomas’s, 
Charterhouse, for whom he frequently deputised. He 
afterwards was a pupil of Mr. Willing, then organist of 
the Founding Hospital, who had a very high opinion 
of the talents of his young student, and to whom he 
showed great kindness. He occasionally made use of 
his ability as his deputy at the Foundling Hospital, and 
also at the Royal Italian Opera, and was ever ready to 
give his young friend the benefit of his advice, Mr. Bird 
also become acquainted with Dr. Monk, who, recog- 
nising his ability, employed him as deputy at Edmonton 
Church. Dr. Turpin, organist of St. Bride’s Church, 
also took a very friendly interest in him. His first 
appointment was as organist of the City Road Welsh 
Wesleyan Church, where he was greatly esteemed by 
the musical conductors and the members generally. 
On his marriage he removed to New Barnet, and in 
course of time he gained the appointment of organist 
at the Wesleyan Church, after a strict competition, 
and this position he held till his death. He rendered 
the church eleven years of earnest work, during which 
time he steadily gained the affection and esteem of all 
with whom he was brought in contact—a good proof of 
his quiet, amiable disposition. A memorial service was 
conducted by the Rev. J. Willis Britton, who spoke in 
affectionate terms of his late organist. Appropriate 
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an undoubted success, From the programme, it will 
be seen that the chorus, which included, in addition 
to the Gloucester choirs, contingents from Moreton- 
in-Marsh, Wotton, Ebley, and Cheltenham, had oppor- 
tunities for ‘the observance of expressive singing. 
The singers did their part most creditably. The 
result should prove very helpful in the improvement 
of the service of praise. This is the aim of the 
institution, and its work and objects in no way trench 
upon those of more ambitious choral societies, whose 
resources are directed to the artistic rendering of 
oratorios and the more difficult musical compositions, 
secular as well as sacred. At first it was proposed 
to include other Nonconformist bodies where such 
societies did not exist, and no difficulty was anticipated 
in such co-operation, but this was found impracticable. 
Whether the union area can be so divided into districts, 
and thus meet the convenience of so many places, 
remains to be seen. 

After rehearsal, the choirs and friends had tea in the 
Lecture Hall adjoining the chapel, when Mr. Cullen, 
the minister, in a few appropriate remarks, gave a 
hearty welcome to the visitors, on whose behalf the 
Rev. H. Varley suitably responded. The following was 
the programme :—Organ Voluntary; Hymn, “ Praise, 
my soul” (J. Goss); Introductory Sentences, Rev. F. 
W. Piper; Collect, ‘We bow in prayer” (Bradbury) ; 
Prayer, Rev. H. Varley, B.A.; Chant, Unto Him that 
loved us” (M. B. Foster); Lesson I., Rev. W. E. Francis ; 
Hymn, “Thou hidden love of God” (Magdalen) 
(Stainer); Te Deum (Smart in F); Lesson II., Rev. J. 
Williams, B.A. ; Anthem, “ It is high time” (J. Barnby) ; 
Sermon by Rev. G. T. Coster, of Stroud; Anthem, 
“They that wait upon the Lord” (Elvey); Solo, “ The 
Star of Bethlehem” (S. Adams), Mr. W. Davis; Hymn, 
“When wilt Thou save the people ?” ( Commonwealth) 
(J. Booth); Address; Duet and Chorus, ‘I waited for 
the Lord” (77ymu of Praise) (Mendelssohn), Miss 


Green and Mrs. Bloodworth; Air, “ Angels ever bright: 


and fair” (Zheodora) (Handel), Miss Hunt; Anthem, 
“ Arise, shine” (Elvey); Hymn, ‘“ Glory to Thee, my 
God” (Zadlis). “The Star of Bethlehem ” and “ Angels 
ever bright and fair” gave great satisfaction. Miss Hunt 
has a sweet voice, and her sympathetic rendering of an 
old favourite was quite a feature in the programme, The 
duet in Mendelssohn’s composition was tastefully sung 


_ by Miss Green and Mrs. Bloodworth. The same ladies, 


music was sung by the choir. There was a large - 


attendance of sympathisers, relatives, and friends at the 
funeral, which took place on the 11th ult. at Southgate 
Cemetery. 


As we go to press we much regret to hear of the 
death of Mr, J. P. Sinclair, the esteemed Hon. Sec. of 
the London Sunday-School Orchiestra. 





CENTRAL GLOUCESTERSHIRE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHOIR UNION. 


A FESTIVAL of the above union took place on the 
21st ult. at Southgate Chapel, Gloucester, and proved 








with a bass from the same choir and Mr. S. Jacob, 
took the quartet portion of Barnby’s beautiful anthem. 
Mr. Bloodworth, as the conductor, and Mr. Franklin 
Higgs, as the organist, rendered able service. Mr. 
Coster’s sermon was full of felicitous thoughts, happily 
expressed, based upon 1 Samuel xvi. 23: “ And it came 
to pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, 
that David took an harp, and played with his hand: so 
Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit 
departed from him.” 


EXACINESS IN FINGERING.—The great majority of 
players give too little attention to this important subject ; 
for if a passage is fingered correctly and the fingering 
exactly followed, the hand as well as the mind learns 
the passage, and a mistake becomes nearly impossible. 
It will be found that all pianists who play with certainty 


and without. break give much attention to fingering, - 


This was true to the fullest degree with Thalberg. The 
underlying principle is, that all pianism depends on 
automatic movements, and these can be acquired only 
by exact repetitions of a passage over and over, in- 
cluding the fingering as well as notes, and that in a true 
time or rhythm—in fact, including everything that goes 
to make a perfect performance. It hardly need be 
added, that the absolute perfection that this demands 
can only be controlled by slow practice. 
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Me. HERBERT SHARLAND. 


Music at the Congregational 
Church, Bromley, Kent. 

Tue neighbourhood wherein the old-fashioned town 
of Bromley forms the centre contains the homes of 
a large number of prosperous and wealthy inhabit- 
ants, whose dwellings, for the most part, are such 
as to give great pleasure to all who have an eye 
for the beautiful in novel architecture. 

The natural charm of the locality is perhaps 
second to none amongst the outlying London 
suburbs, especially that of Chiselhurst, which lies 
hard by. 
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has cream-coloured gaults, with dressings in Bath 
stone. The end of the structure has been care- 
fully studied for internal effect by the grouping 


| of the coequal transepts and organ-recess. The 
' church is arranged acoustically on the principle 
| of the preservation and continuation of sound, and 


in conjunction with the handsome wooden roofing 
is successful in this respect. 

The choir occupy one of two small side gal- 
leries—an unfortunate position altogether, as the 
choristers can be seen only by few, and not pro- 
perly heard by either organist or congregation. 
It is a matter of much regret that better musical 
accommodation should not have been provided in 
a sanctuary of such modern equipments. As it 
stands at present, it seems impossible to find a 
better place. We are glad to know, however, 
that another enlargement of the church is con- 
templated soon, when we sincerely hope the 
church officers will be able to remedy this fault, 
and secure accommodation worthy of such a 


_ handsome edifice, and also of such an excellent 


band of musicians as they have the good fortune 
to possess. 
The organ is placed in a large recess behind 


| the beautifully carved stone pulpit, and in con- 
| junction with the ornamental stone-work it pre- 


Report says that the church of which we now | 
write is considered to be the wealthiest Congrega- | 


| 


tional church on the south side of the Thames. | 
Certain it is that very handsome sums of money | 
are annually subscribed for the maintenance of its | 


many flourishing institutions, besides very large 
amounts given to outside purposes, notably to 
the London Missionary Society, which has received 
as much as £500 in one year through its instru- 
mentality, 

The first building, costing about £200, and 
named “ Bethel,” was opened as far back as 1790. 


The present structure was built in 1882, and, | 


including later improvements, cost about £24,000. 
It is replete with new features, necessary to the 
development of all manner of good work to be 
undertaken by an ideal church. 

The church is situated in one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the town, the site having a 
frontage of 129 feet, and a depth of 186 feet. The 


sents an unusually fine appearance. Above the 
instrument is a large vacant space, which acts 
as a sort of sound-box—an arrangement which 
contrasts most favourably with the usual method 
of burying organ-pipes in recesses only just large 
enough to admit them. The organ was built by 
Messrs. Bishop & Son, of Marylebone, Road, in 
1882, and enlarged by them in 1886, It now con- 
tains eleven stops on the great, nine on the swell, 
and two on the pedal, with tremulant and usual 
couplers. . Mr. Sharland, the organist, is very fond 
of his instrument; but he thinks it requires a good 
heavy pedal stop to make it more complete. 

On the communion-table, in front of the pulpit, 
is placed a handsome vase, which several ladies 
of the church take great pleasure in filling with 
choice flowers each week—an idea worthy of note, 
and still more worthy of being copied ; for a church 
should never neglect the “gospel according to 
flowers,”—sweet, pure messengers of heaven! 

Amongst the ministers who have held office in 
bygone years may be mentioned the names of the 
Rev. G. Verral and the Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., the 
latter being succeeded, in 1882, by the present 
pastor, the Rev. R. H. Lovell—a name known far 
beyond his own immediate circle. Mr. Lovell 
originally came from the West of England, and his 
delivery is flavoured very strongly with the brogue. 
The congregation are deeply attached to their pastor, 
who is a man of strong human sympathy, arising 
out of long experience as a shepherd of souls. A 
more earnest, manly, practical preacher it would 
be difficult to find. After hearing him preach one 
can easily understand his popularity. His sermons 
bristle with short sentences, which he effectively 
delivers to his hearers with a dramatic force of 
expression ; and this style alternates with a quiet, 


nage 0! . | yet intense, pleading for more righteousness. No 
building is of red brick externally; the interior | 


kid-gloved or professional orator is he, but a pastor 
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steeped in the riches of a Gospel which he preaches | 


with the force of great natural power. The fol- 
lowing quotations from an address to his flock, 
appearing in The Church Manual for 1893, will 
give our readers an idea of his teaching. He 
writes thus :-— 

“Each age has its own special difficulties and 
duties, and each age should seek under Christ’s 
leadership to feel the spirit of its time, and meet it 
by the application of Christ’s remedy and ideal. 

“ The great movement of our time is Socialistic. 
Men are feeling the power of Corporate life. Com- 
panies deluge the life of Commerce ; Clubs, Syn- 
dicates, Guilds, Brotherhoods, Unions, Leagues, 
Associations, Co-operative Societies—all these, in 
trade, social life, and religion, are the signs of the 
times. They are healthy and natural movements 
in themselves ; they express the concern of men 
for warmth, power, brotherhood, unity. Of course, 
like all new movements, they will have their 
excesses, but their underlying tendency is a good 
one. That remarkable movement in the Midland 
Counties, more especially called the ‘ Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon,’ which brings to some single 
meeting fifteen hundred working men, largely 


owes its charm and its success to this feeling | 


of brotherhood and mutual warmth and friend- 
liness. 

“‘T hold that the Church of Christ is far more 
capable of giving expression to this social life in 
its best, purest, noblest form than any other insti- 
tution—that, in a word, this is exactly the great 
Church function and power. Neither Guild, 


Society of Christian Endeavour, nor any Pleasant | 


Service ought to be allowed to take the place of | 


the Church, 
formality, or chilled with icy respectability, then 
by all means let these ministries take her place ; 
but we shall have abandoned the ideal of Christ, 
and we shall have set up a Auman arrangement 
in the place of Christ’s Church. 

“The Church ought to be to the spiritual life 


and to its members what the home is to the | 


family,—as helpful and restful to the young; as 


If the Church fails, or is frozen with | 


dear to the middle-aged; the chiefest and first | 


love and care with each of us. 


To stand in cold | 


isolation is to violate the social instinct of faith. | 


The smallest talent should become great in asso- 
ciated use. Humanity can only express its power 
collectively : the ideal is unity. 

“The influence which would be wielded if the 
Church realised her power and privilege would be 
indeed unique. Such a spiritual society, throb- 
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ment of the Divine art. 
music proper, many sacred concerts are given 
' during the winter, supported by some of the best 
professional artists, in addition to the excellent 
choir. : 

The post of organist has been filled in a most 
creditable way for the past eleven years by Mr. 
Herbert Sharland, who is thoroughly at home with 
his instrument, from which he draws forth very 
pleasing and fine effects. Mr. Sharland was quite 
a young man, and not a little nervous, when he 
first took the appointment. However, by means 
of constant application and a sincere love for the 
work, he has proved himself to be a very efficient 
player, and rejoices in having gained the ardent 
appreciation of his services by his many friends. 
As an instance of his popularity, we may mention 





Mr. F. S. Oram. 


that on the occasion of his recent marriage he 


_ received a cheque for £100 from the members of 


bing with warm, fragrant life, would give tone and | 
help and guidance to every young life that entered | 


it; it would speak with guiding authority to the 


multitude of wasteful energies that are ever start- | 


ing efforts which only last for a time, and dissipate 


both money and enthusiasm; it would gather | 


results of labour which are now lost, because, 
finally, they are homeless ; it would command an 
order, a respect, and an enthusiasm worthy its 
character—namely, a ‘true society of Jesus.’” 
The musical doings connected with the church 
are of much import, the minister and deacons 


showing their warmest sympathy in the develop- 


the chureh and congregation. This of course was 
entirely apart from his usual stipend. The duties 
of precentor have been discharged for the past few 
years by Mr. Fred. S, Oram, who had previously 
made a well-deserved reputation as the conductor 
of the Tottenham Musical Society. In his young 
days he was one of the leading boys in St. Mark’s 
College, and played the violin in the institute band. 
Later on his zeal in musical studies enabled him 
to gain familiarity with the important branches of 
harmony, composition, orchestration, etc. In addi- 
tion he cultivated his baritone voice, which is rich 
and musical, He therefore is the happy possessor 
of a combination of attainments of immense service 
to him in the sphere in which it is now his delight 
to labour. Several anthems and orchestral pieces 


Apart from the worship 
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have been composed by him, and performed amidst | 
tokens of great favour. 

The choir is a mixed one, consisting of forty- 
one members, most of them Sunday-school | 
teachers or scholars. The average attendance of 
late has been thirty-five. Practices are often held 
twice a week, when the interest is intensified by 
the introduction of part-songs and works of greater 
importance. Mr. Oram gives much attention to 
detail. Sometimes he uses a blackboard at the 
rehearsals. Slips containing vocal exercises are 
also distributed amongst the members for daily 
use. On the hymn-sheets may be found numerous 
instructions respecting the rendering of various 
passages in hymns, chants, and anthems, with 


occasionally some analytical account of the com- | 


position to be sung. All this shows care and 
intense interest in the work he has so thoroughly 
at heart. 
dulged in, with most effective results, both at the 


during the winter months. 


Unaccompanied singing is freely in- | 
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gained some happy effects, and throughout all 
his accompaniments he seemed to be playing the 
words. Each verse of the hymns was coloured 
by him as only the true artist can. A passage 
in the chant, ‘“ The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth,” etc., he allowed the choir to sing alone ; 
then at the following sentence, ‘‘ But the words of 
our God shall stand for ever,” he brought out the 
power of his‘ organ with noble effect. In all his 
varied effects the groundwork and rhythm arenever 


| injured ; hence we heard nothing to mar or destroy 


good taste and feeling. The anthem received a 
capital rendering throughout, especially the latter 
part, which was given out in a stately and im- 
pressive manner. In the hymns much attention. 
was paid to light and shade ; several verses were 
taken without organ, the pitch being well sustained 
meanwhile. 

Mr. Lovell’s sermon, on Double-Mindedness, 


_ was founded on a text from 2 Chron. xxv. 2: 
Sunday services and at the many concerts given | 


At a recent Eisteddfod organised by the Western | 
Kent Sunday-School Union, the choir of which we | 
write were successful in winning the first prize | 


for choir and quartet singing. Such an en- 
couragement should spur them up to enter next 
years Nonconformist Choir Competition at the 
Crystal Palace, when we venture to think their 
efforts would gain them yet more enviable 
notoriety. 

The service we attended for the purposes of 
this notice was on a bright Sunday evening in 
June last, when we occupied a seat almost under- 
neath the choir gallery. Quite by chance, however, 
we were recognised by a friend, who, on learning 
the object of our mission, immediately transferred 
us to a seat at the front of the end gallery, where 
we were ableto have the whole of the choir in 


view, and also able to hear the singing far better. | 


Soon Mr, Sharland broke the silence by playing 


“ Amaziah did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord, but not with a perfect heart.” The 
discourse was one not soon to be forgotten. To 
keep well in mind the words of the preacher, and 
to act up to their spirit, must surely be the desire 
of hearers who would wish to live nobler lives. 
Mr. Sharland tells us that he knows no church 
where the minister, deacons, choir, choirmaster, 
and organist work together more harmoniously 
and pleasantly. With such good feeling existing, 


| we sincerely trust all may be spared for many 
_ years to carry on the good work so ably performed 


in this growing neighbourhood. 





| MWusic at Lucerne during the Boung 


as an opening voluntary Silas’s Andante and | 


Allegro in C, after which the service proceeded as 
follows :- 


Hymn No. to (from ‘ Congregational Church Hymnal ”), 
‘Praise my soul” (tune by Goss). Prayer by Mr. Lovell. 


Chant 131, ‘Comfort ye,” etc., to settings by Turle, | 


Hymn 315, “Oh | 


Barnby, and Russell. First Lesson. 


the bitter shame and sorrow” (tune, Sf. Jude). Second | 


Lesson. 
Prayer. Notices for the week. Hymn 294, “ My heart to 
Thee” (tune, Maidstone), Sermon. Offertory voluntary, 
Communion in F (Guilmant), Hymn 696, ‘The shadows 
of the evening hours.” Benediction. Stainer’s “Sevenfold 
Amen,” by organ only. Closing voluntary, Adagio and 
Allegro in D (Bach). 


The sopranos showed up well in the verse for 
women only in the first hymn, and otherwise 
were excellent, Basses were somewhat feeble, 
especially in the lower register—otherwise there 
seemed to be nothing amiss. 

Altogether the singing was of a very high order, 
attributed in no small degree to the way in which 
the accompaniments were played by Mr. Sharland. 
The congregation were able to join freely—in fact, 
were urged on to sing by the choir and organist 
combined. In giving out the tunes, Mr. Sharland 


Anthem 51, “The radiant morn” (Woodward). | 


People’s fortnight. 


By One oF THE Party. 


Our hopes and imaginations were of a very lofty 
nature as we assembled in number close upon two 
hundred at Holborn Viaduct Station on August 4th, 
en route for the land of mountain and lake, for the 
joint purpose of spending a holiday and taking part 
in the meetings so splendidly organised by Dr. Lunn 
and Mr. Frederick A. Atkins, the editor of the popular 
magazines Zhe Young Man and The Young Woman, 

Our train contained other large parties besides the 
one bound for Lucerne, altogether making up as heavy 
a load of Continental passengers as ever steamed 
away from the metropolis. 

The journey to Dover was soon at an end, and 
we were not long in transferring ourselves and our 
baggage on board the fine paddle steamer which was 
to carry us to Ostend and make us into “ foreigners.” 

During the first hour of the journey, we had water 
above as wellas below. <A good stiff wind accompanied 
the former, thus making a position on the upper deck 
anything but pleasant. We therefore embraced the 
opportunity of admiring the appointments of our 
magnificent new boat, named Leopold /I, This vessel, 
built by Messrs. Denny & Co., of Dumbarton, for the 


Belgian Government, is said to be the fastest and most 
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luxurious paddle boat in the world; it is indeed a 
veritable floating palace. Having rolled over the 
billows for an hour, and got clear away out of sight 
of Old England, we were enabled to continue the rest 
of our journey in bright sunshine on the upper deck, 
cheered by a delightful breeze and dancing waves. 

On entering our special train at Ostend, we were 
busily entertained for half an hour by the contents 
of the luncheon boxes, which a keen hunger helped 
us to relish, notwithstanding the very primitive mode 
that we were forced to adopt in lieu of the usual 
appliances of a luncheon table. Very soon the empty 
boxes were strewn alongside the permanent way; then 
we settled down for a journey of twenty hours. 

Brussels passed, on and on we went to Luxemburg, 
where there was a wait of over an hour just at mid- 
night. The “break,” however, did us good, and so 
did the ‘‘kaffé,” after which strains of music broke 
upon the stillness of the night, causing an eager 
throng to assemble outside one of the compartments 
of the train, wherein may have been found the musical 
friends discoursing such well-known quartets as 
“Sweet and low,” ‘Cast thy burden,” “God is a 
Spirit,” and ‘“Good-night, beloved.” About twenty 
minutes were very happily passed in this way, not 
only by our own party, but also by many of the railway 
officials, amongst whom was observed the station master, 
hanging on to the steps of the carriage, evidently quite 
carried away by the power of the music, for he quite 
failed to notice the entrance of the express train we 
were waiting for. The midnight concert concluded 
with the rendering of several national airs, including 
“ God Save the Queen,” and the train moved away amid 
cries of “ Vive les Anglais!” “ Vive les Anglais! ” 

Periods of slumber were then experienced by most 
of the occupants of our compartment as the train rolled 
along. to Metz and Strassburg. Going through a 
tunnel in the Vosges Mountains, we narrowly escaped 
a nasty little accident. By some means a carriage door 
flew open, and was immediately wrenched off by 
coming in contact with something at the side of the 
tunnel: this smashed the glass of the compartment 
window next to us, and would have greatly injured the 
face of a lady sitting close by, had not good fortune 
caused her to move away just before the accident 
happened. No small amount of excitement ensued, 
and soon the train was brought to a standstill, when 
the occupants of the damaged compartment. were 
transferred to more comfortable quarters, and we 
pursued our journey once more as the daylight 
gradually dawned on the beautiful scenery around us. 

Arriving at Basle soon after 9 a.m., we partook 
of the usual Continental breakfast with an appetite 
known only to weary travellers. The result was new | 
vigour, which sent us on our way rejoicing in the | 
hope of the glorious scenes to come. About two 
hours afterwards the glory came, and we dodged from 
side to side of the train as one and another pointed 
out the various scenic effects in the panorama of Swiss 
beauty. 

Two o'clock arrives, and our train is at its journey's 
end, and two hundred Britons are at last facing the | 
long-looked-for Lake of Lucerne, as they and their 
baggage drive off to the various hotels—ours is the | 
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“ Beau-Rivage,” one of the finest hotels in Lucerne, 
situated in the Haldenstrasse on the borders of the 
lake. A first-rate luncheon, a letter written to the 
home now so far away, and then we sally forth to 
take a first stroll by the lake-side, and get an idea 
of the town known as the “ metropolis of the travelling 
world.” 

I must now confine myself to the main purport of 
this article, and deal more immediately with musical 
matters, 

It was certainly a happy idea on the part of the 
promoters of this gathering to flavour up the young 
people’s fortnight with plenty of good music. Mr. 
Atkins has great faith in its power for good, and his 
pen is continually pleading in this direction. 

Madame Antoinette Sterling and Mrs. Mary Davies 
intended to accompany the party, but owing to some 
important engagements they were unable to do so, 
Mr. Atkins therefore invited Miss Kate Cove, Miss 
Edith Hands, and Mr. Alexander Tucker to undertake 
the music. In addition to these, Dr. Lunn invited a 
quartet from St. Paul’s Cathedral to take part, thereby 
endeavouring to carry out still further his ideas of 
“reunion.” The Cathedral chorists were Mr. George 


May, Mr. Lawrence Fryer, Mr. Lindsey, and Mr. Vernon 


Taylor—the latter gentleman being private secretary 
to Archdeacon Sinclair, in addition to his position in 
the choir of St. Paul’s. 

The first concert and reception took place at the 
Hotel. de l’Europe on August 5th, at 9 p.m. Ina 
most cheerful speech Dr. Lunn gave the members of 
the conference a very warm welcome to Lucerne. 
Later in the evening the audience were delighted with 
a capital speech by the Rev. W. J. Dawson, who made 
many humorous remarks in urging the young people 
to become known to each other as far as possible 
during the holiday. 

The programme included many popular musical 
selections. Miss Dewhirst led off with a pianoforte solo ; 
next came a song by Mr. Alexander Tucker, entitled 
“ Big Ben,” which was received in a very kind and 
appreciative manner. Miss Kate Cove sang “ Should 


| he upbraid” in the delightful style she is so well 


known to possess, and this was followed by a quartet, 
“Hail, smiling morn.” The Cathedral men were un- 


| fortunately minus their bass (Mr. Vernon Taylor), 


who was unable to come until the following Tuesday. 
Mr. Tucker, however, came to the rescue, and Dr. 
Lunn, seizing the opportunity, announced a “ Reunion 
Quartet,” composed of three Churchmen and one 
Nonconformist. A good round of applause greeted 
the “ Reunionists” as they stepped upon the platform 


| to sing the quartet, which met with a most hearty 
| reception. Miss Lunn (Dr. Lunn’s sister) sang a song 
| in a charming manner, besides acting as the accom- 


panist throughout the concert. A warm greeting was 
accorded Miss Edith Hands, who gained well-deserved 
plaudits for her artistic. and sympathetic rendering of 
“When the tide comes in” (Barnby). Other popular 
songs were capitally rendered, in addition to the quartet 
“ When evening’s twilight.” Then the general assembly 
took part in avery welcome selection entitled “ Ices.” 
This opening night was altogether a brilliant success. 
Several friends imagined that many members of the 
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party would be too tired to attend after the long 
absentees, seeing that the large dining-hall was packed 
with some three hundred guests. 

On Sunday morning a service was held at the 
Rathhaus (a sort of town-hall). This was only a small 
place, and was filled to overflowing to hear the Rev. 
W. J. Dawson. The singing was led by Miss Lunn, 


| 


journey; but there could have been very few, if any, | 


The organ, with its ninety registers, is a wonderful 
instrument, and the vox-humana and vox-angelica 
have a timbre that enchants every lover of music. 


| Recitals are given daily from 6.30 to 7.30 p.m., when 


who also presided at the harmonium; but several | 
members of the musical party rallied round her to | 
| and one from Mendelssohn, in addition to the far-famed 
| composition of the organist (M. Breitenbach), in which 


lighten her efforts as much as possible. Dr. Lunn has 
compiled a small hymn-book for use at the services, 
and named it ‘ The Reunion Hymn-Book,” and from 


this some well-known hymns were heartily sung by all. | 
| the thunder, we almost felt compelled to put up our 


After the sermon Miss Edith Hands sang “ O rest in the 
Lord.” She accompanied herself on the harmonium, 
and gave her hearers very great pleasure. 
wonders can be wrought by the aid of music in re- 
uniting the various sects! In creed and doctrine there 
is controversy without end; but in “The Hallelujah 
Chorus ” we are all 
“One in faith and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


The evening service was held at Christ Church, where 
most of the meetings took place. The Rev. G. Jack- 
son, B.A., of Edinburgh, preached, and the full musical 
party made a substantial choir. Mr. Alexander Tucker 
sang the solo “ Behold, I stand at the door” (Jude), 
and the choir sang “ Lead, kindly Light” at the close 
of the service. 

On Monday we climbed the Rigi in the heat of the 
midday sun—a course not to be recommended, for we 
were too much fatigued to appreciate the grandeur 
as we ought to have done. After about an hour's 
climbing, we partook of some refreshment on the 
mountain-side from a poor peasant woman, who: in- 
terested us greatly. 
Miss Hands, Mr. Geere, and Mr. Tucker sang a couple 
of quartets; and if the old lady could not understand 
the words, she was evidently entranced by the music, 
judging from the expressions upon her thin, worn face. 
We shall not soon forget the way it lit up her counte- 
nance. She refreshed our drooping frames, and we 
refreshed her spirits, and then clambered up for three 
more hours, resting at intervals to survey the majestic 
scenery above, around, and beneath. 

Tuesday afternoon found us at the top of the Biir- 
genstock, a picturesque and finely wooded peninsula. 
Traversing a path along the mountain-ridge through 
woods and clumps of fern, we reach the loftiest 
point, known as the Hametschwand, from whence we 
obtain one of the finest views of the Lake.of the Four 
Cantons, On this glorious spot, several thousand feet 
high, surrounded by scenes of indescribable splendour, 
our hearts were filled with the deepest adoration as 
we listened to the strains of Sterndale Bennett's 
beautiful quartet ‘‘God is a Spirit,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Cast thy burden.” The music produced an effect 
never to be forgotten : little was said, but much was felt 


by that small band of tourists thus assembled on one of 
| gramme was given, consisting of many songs, duets, 
| and quartets of a most acceptable nature. 


the most entrancing sites in God's creation, 


On Wednesday afternoon a special organ recital was 
given at the cathedral to members of the conference. 


| 


What | 


tourists from all parts of the globe are able to meet 
together, and, forgetting the meanwhile their many 
languages, can unite in sympathy as they listen to the 
music of Handel, Bach, and Mendelssohn. Our special 
programme contained Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” Wagner's 
march from Lohengrin, two selections from Bach, 


he so forcibly illustrates a tempest on the Alps. The 
effect was very realistic: besides being greatly awed by 


umbrellas to keep off the deluge of rain which was so 
distinctly portrayed. 
Thursday was spent for the most part on the lake, 


| when we took the. steamboat to Fliielen-and back. A 
| large party were on board, including a number of 


Before leaving her Miss Cove, 


school-boys, who sang several part-songs. Their fresh, 
bright voices rang out well as the boat glided along 
between the wooded mountains. Our musical party 
were also prevailed upon, and sang several quartets. 
Arriving at Fliielen, we had a grand walk to Brunnen 
by the side of the lake, passing the famous Tell’s 
Chapel. The whole seven miles affords the most 
enchanting scenery that a traveller could wish for,—the 
blue Jake in the depths below, grotesquely formed 
rocks rising to a dizzy height on the one side of us, 
picturesque fir woods, dimly-lighted tunnels, with 
openings here and there through which we catch 


| charming glimpses of the lake and mountains, and 


wonderful views of the distant Alps, while every place 


| that meets the eye teems with souvenirs of the ancient 








heroes of Switzerland. 

On Friday morning about thirty members of the 
party met in the gardens opposite the ‘ Beau-Rivage ” 
for the purpose of being photographed, thus securing a 
very useful and happy memento of the tour, which will 
hereafter enable us to recall many pleasant incidents. 
A pleasant hour was spent in the afternoon at the 
Stadthof Gardens, where we drank tea and coffee, and 
listened to the St. Paul’s choristers discoursing some fine 
old English glees and humorous part-songs in a way 
that brought forth ringing applause ; then at eventide 
still more music. At 8.45 Miss Annie Swan’s lecture on 
“ Courtship and Marriage” was preceded by ‘‘ The Lost 
Chord ” (sung by Miss Hands), ‘‘ ‘The Children’s Home” 
(by Miss Cove), and “‘ Nazareth” (by Mr. Tucker), after 
which many friends adjourned to our hotel, where at 
10 o'clock a capital concert took place in the drawing- 
room. Several American and French visitors were 
present, and heartily took part in a collection made by 
our fair lady vocalists on behalf of the servants of the 
establishment. This was a musical day altogether, 
and a most enjoyable one too. 

On Saturday morning a large number left us to go on 
the various supplementary tours, but others came during 
the day, and we did not lack a good audience at the 
reception and concert in the evening. A popular pro- 


Services on the Sunday were conducted by the Rev, 
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Silas Hocking and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. At | be in a position to discuss the phenomena of organ 
the afternoon service Mr. Alexander Tucker sang | competitions in general. He therefore proposes to 
“ Knocking,” and in the evening Miss Kate Cove ren- | recount here one or two experiences. And since the 
dered Cowen’s “Light in darkness” with exquisite | third person is a clumsy if modest individual, he will 
expression and feeling. The St. Paul’s gentlemen also | ask pardon for using the capital I. 
sang a beautiful quartet as an anthem, the service | I was led to enter upon my first candidature at the 
closing with ‘ Cast thy burden.” | suasion of an old friend of my father’s. From early 
Space precludes us from writing of the excellent | childhood I had shown a certain aptitude for music 
lectures by Dr. Conan Doyle (of ‘Sherlock Holmes” | —though never, | am sorry to say, any industry in 
fame), Rev. W. J. Dawson, Rev. G. Jackson, B.A., | practice. I was wont to imagine the knobs of drawers 
Rev. Silas Hocking, Mrs. Crawford, Sisters Mary and | at home to be organ stops. I one day caused our blind 
Emmeline of the West London Mission, etc., besides | organist to shiver by endeavouring to assist him at the 
other excellent musical performances during the last | pedals. At the age of six I devoutly worshipped another 
few days of the holiday. Our readers will have learnt | of our organists, whom I thought a very great man—he 
enough to know that this was altogether a splendidly | has since become one; and when on one occasion he 
organised trip, and afforded a holiday of an entirely | turned round on the stool alter playing a great voluntary 
novel description. It is a grand thing to be able to see | and asked me “ whether I would not like to make that 
Switzerland under any circumstances ; but in meeting | noise,” his question suggested to me possibilities yet 
such kindred souls at the same time, the feast of | undreamt of. A few days later I crept into the church 
pleasure is intensely multiplied. and climbed upon the organ-stool, and made, if not ¢hat 
We are glad to learn that since July last as many as | noise, yet one that pleased me equally well, until the 
seventeen hundred have taken advantage of Dr. Lunn’s | church-officer intervened with what I thought unneces- 
well-arranged scheme. In conjunction with Mr. Atkins, | sary violence. From that time I was made to learn 
the Doctor is already busy preparing for next year’s | my notes, which I did not find half so interesting. 
conference, which will most probably take place at | But, to be brief, at fifteen 1 was honorary deputy at the 
Grindelwald. Our experience of the holiday is such | church with which I was hereditarily connected. 
as to enable us to cordially recommend all who are Two years later, a vacancy occurred in another 
anxious to know the best way of spending a modest | church of the same denomination, and the old friend 
ten guineas to take an early opportunity of booking a | before alluded to, who was a deacon there, induced 
place in next year’s party. The Young Man or The | my father to offer my services as organist, his fellow 
Young Woman will soon publish all necessary informa- | deacons having promised their support, chiefly, I believe, 
tion. because my services were to be practically unremu- 
nerated. I played my Sunday services in due course : 
there was no other candidate, and I was assured of a 
walk over. But I, and indeed every one, had reckoned 
" . without the minister. He had left the matter to the 
Some Recollections of a Candidate. deacons: it was not in his department, he said. But 
, when a few days had passed, and the expected letter 
THE candidate of old was he who wore the foga candida | yeached my father from his friend the deacon, it was to 
—the white robe, “the napless vestire of humility,” | say that the minister, though it was not in his depart- 
as Shakespeare called it ; in which he stood to beg the ment, had at the last moment introduced a remote 
suffrages of the Roman people, and which he was wont | connection of his own, whom he had charged the 
on occasion to raise in order to display his honourable | giaconate upon their allegiance to elect. Who were 
wounds. The modern candidate wears no white they to oppose the omnipotence of this veritable deus 
toga; he spoils many a sheet of white paper with his | 4» machina? That was the first of my failures. 
‘‘application” and with the abomination known as Not many weeks afterwards, I was a selected candi- 
“testimonials.” Any wounds he may have he carefully | gate for the appointment at a church some few miles 
hides; if he have none, he will not unlikely receive | fom London. Here I was fortunate enough to be suc- 
some before his candidature is closed. He cannot be | cegsful, and as successes are often less interesting than 
humble if he would. Among candidates the race is to | fajjures, I will say nothing about the competition except 








the swift and the battle to the strong. The weakest— | that I wasa little surprised and much amused by the 
whether in ability, in influential friends, in “testimonials,” strong interest which the church-officer apparently took 
in sheer impudence—will go to the wall. in my candidature. When I entered the church early on 


It has been the lot of the present writer to enter | my Sunday morning, this odd character welcomed me 
himself a candidate for organ appointments perhaps | effusively, gave me a full history of the organ just 
oftener than befalls most men within an equal space | erected, and a succinct account of the characteristics 
of time. Within eight years he has been a selected | of the various deacons, advising me whom to pay court 
candidate no less than ten times; in five cases being | to, whom to shun, whom to sit upon ; assuring me 
successful, in two withdrawing ‘‘ without prejudice,” in | that I had his best wishes for my success, I have 
the others failing. In four of his five appointments he | gince had reason to suspect that he was even thus early 
has had the honour of being first organist with a new endeavouring to make friends with the mammon of 
instrument. With such an experience, it will not be unrighteousness. But can it be possible that the 
thought improbable that he may have been able to | church-officer plays a more important ré/e in the 
make a few observations of some interest, and may economy of our churches, is at the bottom of more of 
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the intrigues that disturb them, than any one has yet 
suspected ? 

As organist of that church I spent five happy years, 
finding my work made pleasant for me, and making 
several valued friendships. During those five years I 
for a personal reason became a candidate for the post 
at another church nearer home. After writing for 
particulars, I received a letter from the church secretary 
asking a number of curious questions, such as, was | 
married ; if so, what family ? could I sing? etc. I was 
further required to send my photograph, with the usual 
testimonials as to ability and character. My application 
having been honoured, I was required to conduct a 
choir-practice in the presence of a committee of ‘ grave 
and reverend signiors,” and to play two Sunday services. 
These things I did. What was my astonishment to 
learn, some weeks afterwards, that minute inquiries had 
been made in the interim as to my birth, parentage, 
connections, and daily occupation, etc.; that similar 
inquiries had been made respecting the other candi- 
dates; that the church-officer had been primed with 
these statistics, and had been deputed to distil them 
into the ears of the choir and committee, in order to 
guide them to a right choice. The story, if I could tell 
it in full, is one that would have delighted Thackeray ; 
one worthy of record among the chronicles of snobdom. 
The gist of the matter is that I, with another of the 
candidates, happened to be the son of a man who was 
engaged in trade, and (this was the crime!) lived over 
his business premises, while the grave and reverend 
signiors left their business in the “ city,” and were quite 
other men in their snug suburban villas. I was com- 
forted when I knew that the other candidate rejected 
for a like reason was a far better man than myself; 
indeed, he has since made himself a name as a brilliant 
pianist and more brilliant composer. Further, his 
genius has opened for him the charmed circle of 
“society”; he sits among princes, and not among 
mean men. The successful candidate sheds no rays 
beyond his own little suburban clique. 

The manner of my leaving my own comfortable post 
was so curious that I will tell the story here. It was 
on this wise. One of those disruptions occurred which 
seem to come sooner or later in the life-history of every 
church. As often, it was apparently wealth against 
worth. The wealthy people withdrew from the church 
after a turbulent church meeting, at which words of 
unexampled bitterness were spoken on both sides. 
The very next morning I received a letter, whose 
amazing impudence, as I thought it, took my breath 
away. The writer was a gentleman who had himself 
in earlier years filled the office of organist somewhere, 
and who retained only an inconsiderable portion of 
what skill he may at one time have had. He was a 
keen and outspoken though unsound critic—one of 
those men who imagine themselves born reformers, 
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chanced to be leaving for a higher appointment. Here 
is the letter, the italicised words being those underlined 
in the original :— 
“DEAR ——, 
‘As it is very evident that the funds at the 
—— will not permit of their paying an organist 





| for some time to come, I propose to do the work myself 
| gratuitously until they have healthier finances; and as 





I should be sorry for you to be the loser by it, I write 
to ask you whether you would not af once apply for 
St. ? and if so take the practice there on Friday 
(to-morrow) evening—play on Sunday, and announce 
your readiness to take up your brother's duty where he 
has left off, as I can then play at the —— ——, and if 
necessary go right on. Kindly send me a line at once, 
so that I may know what to do. 
“In great haste, 
‘ Yours truly, 
“ bd 








As may be imagined, the sublime assurance of this 
letter somewhat disturbed me. It was impossible to 
think that so sudden and confident a usurpation of my 
office, and so unhesitating a transference of me, a rank 
dissenter, to an episcopal church, could have been 
achieved without deliberate and delicate negotiation 
beforehand. I immediately posted off to see the 
minister and one of the leading men who had not 
withdrawn, to ask why the intimation had not reached 


| me through an official channel. But I found that it was 


and who in their zeal succeed only in exasperating and | 


wounding those whom they seek to improve. This 
gentleman had constituted himself my critic and mentor 
as soon as he came to the church. The following was 
the letter he sent me, written “i the heat ” immediately 
after the meeting at which passion had risen to boiling- 
point. I should mention that my brother, organist at 
one of the established churches in the neighbourhood, 


as much a surprise to them as it was to me. They 
were hurt and indignant at the unauthorised and over- 
hasty proposition, and begged me to continue the 
performance of my usual duties without paying more 
attention to what they rightly styled a piece of im- 
pertinence. However, three months later the finances 
of the church were in a deplorable condition. The 
aforesaid gentleman delivered an ultimatum to the 
effect that since his generous offer of gratuitous service 
had not been accepted, the church must not expect any 
contribution from him towards making up its deficit. 
In these circumstances I felt, after consultation with 
the minister, that there was nothing left for me but to 
resign. 

There is one other competition into which I entered 
with which I may conclude these slight reminiscences. 
It may serve as a sample of how things are done in 
Scotland. The vacant post was in one of the Scottish 
dissenting churches—for there are dissenters i: Scotland, 
several sects of them, though I have met no Scotsman 
yet who was prepared to give me their differentia off- 
hand. Having answered an advertisement in the 
ordinary way, I received in due course an intimation 
that I was a selected candidate, one of ten. I was 
requested to attend on a certain evening at the church, 
to play pieces of my own selection before the com- 
mittee, and to undergo further tests. I never knew 
a committee go about their work in a more elaborate 
and truly conscientious way. They met on five differ- 


ent evenings, dealing on each evening with two can- 
didates, to each of whom they devoted one hour. 
When my turn came, I played various ear-tickling 
pieces for half an hour, after which I had to play over 
a hymn-tune, and then accompany two verses, “ just 
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precisely as you would on Sabbath,’ to the inaudible 
singing of an imaginary choir, Then I had to play the 
perennial “O taste and see” in the same way. For 
my part, there is something intensely irritating in these 
so-called tests. Organists, like actors, need the inspira- 
tion of their audience to put them on their mettle; 
certainly the co-operation of their choir. Finally, I was 
asked to take a chair and submit myself to what I can 
only call “heckling.” First the secretary gave me an 
abstract of the duties; and there was I, the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes indeed, for the committee, a large 
and miscellaneous one, grouped themselves around me, 
and solemnly taxed me with questions curiously sought. 
Did I know Sol-fa? (it is astonishing how universally 
the New Notation is used in Scotland); Was I an 
experienced choirmaster ? (I modestly hoped I was) ; 
Was I married? (I answered “ Yes” in as studiously 
indifferent a tone as I could assume—one has to guard 
against committing oneself before a committee) ; Did I 
think of taking pupils? (Possibly); What did I think 
of the organ? (I had to answer, like the Pharisees, 
“JT cannot tell”); Did I know that no voluntaries 
were allowed at that church? (I did not, but I noticed 
that here every member of the committee assumed that 
aggressive look of defiance which people put on who are 
defending an anomaly); Did I know enough music— 
organ music—to give a recital once a week for six 
weeks during the winter? (I thought I knew enough 
music, but I ventured to hint that other not less im- 
portant details were involved); Was I related to 
another gentleman whose name was spelt something 
like mine, who lived—somewhere or other? and so 
on. At last, an old gentleman, with very fierce white 
eyebrows, asked me, with the triumphant air of one 
who had sought diligently and at last found a poser: 
“Now, what would you do in this case: Suppose, 
after giving the sost careful instructions, your choir 
actually did not obey them; in fact, did not please you 
at all? What would you do?” Now I object to 
walk with open eyes into a pitfall, or to judge upon 
a hypothetical case. Moreover, the old gentleman 
was so solemn, and so sure that he had caught me, 
that again I felt that I ought not to commit myself, 
but evade him if I could. So I said, in the resigned 
tone of one who had found life disappointing and 
satisfaction unattainable, “I’m afraid I should—put up 
with it.” It must have been the tone, for the whole 
company (except the old gentleman, who got red and 
fiercer-looking than ever) burst into a roar (it was in 
church, and in Scot/and, too!) When the old gentleman 
began somewhat lamely to explain that some organists 
lost their temper, the committee laughed again: did 
he think, I wonder, that I should confess to a lax hold 
upon my own ? 

The catechising being thus ended, I went my way. 
A fortnight later I was informed that I was placed 
among a further selection of four, who were each to 
interview the minister (who was not on the committee), 
to conduct a choir practice and give a short organ 
recital before the congregation (who were the ultimate 
electors!), and to play the organ at the following 
Sunday services. This was very thorough, I thought. 
I conducted the choir practice, the observant congre- 
gation numbering “vee! I gave the organ recital, the 
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numbers being swelled to about a score, nearly all 
boys. I played the Sunday services, schooling myself, 
with very melancholy feelings, to refrain from playing 
voluntaries. Then, and only then, was I shown a 
complete schedule of the conditions on which the 
appointment was to be held. I was appalled. The 
services were reasonable — only three every week. 
But there were to be two choir practices, organ recitals 
frequently, concerts now and again, social evenings ; 
also, there were numerous and precise regulations as 
to the use of the organ by the organist and his pupils, 
as to the repair of damages, as to a capitation fee to 
the church on every pupil; and altogether so many 
possibilities of offending that I judged it the wiser 
course to withdraw—on the same principle as the 
coachman who preferred to keep his horse as far as 
possible from the edge of the precipice. I afterwards 
learnt that the congregation met, held a prayer-meeting, 
graciously allowed the withdrawal of my application, 
and proceeded to the election. They deserved to get 
a grand man. But no one has told me. 


Monconformist Church Organs. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


Built by Mr. Alfred Monk, London. 
Great Organ. 
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Sunday Music on the Cast Coast. 

By Joun P. Atrwater. 
DuRING the few weeks the congregation at Clapham 
were enjoying my absence from the organ, I went to 
breathe a little fresh breeze at Bloaterland, with the 
result that I enjoyed the air of the land more than that 
wafted from the “bloater.’” My stopping-place was 
Gorleston, which is within a mile or two of Yarmouth, 
and is, according to many, far superior in every way to 
that town. 

The first Sunday morning found me on my way 
to the Gorleston Congregational Church. 1 accidentally 
came across the Salvation Army with the dazd, which 
consisted of a big drum only, of the ‘much cry and 
little wool” description. I arrived at the church twenty 
minutes too soon for service, in explanation whereof I 
must say that the notice-board stated the hour to be 
10.45, when in reality 11 o'clock was the time. Still, 
that error had its advantages, as it enabled me to be in 
time for a good seat and to cool my heated brow. My 
first impression upon seeing the organ (placed behind 
the pulpit) was favourable; but upon hearing it “a 
change came o’er the scene.” Its virtue lay in the 
fact that the stops did not seem to number more than 


| 


four, although the effect was fourfold in agony, each | 


stop vying with its mate in making that calm and 
peaceful morning a howling wilderness. The blower, 
who stood in full view within the communion-rail, 
seemed to have hard work in keeping the bellows well 
supplied—a ‘matter of difficulty probably arising from 
a stray hole here and there. But this did not affect 
his general cheerfulness, as he sang most lustily. The 
choir consisted of three basses, seated at the side of 
the pulpit. Two boys, who were near, might have 
belonged to the choir ; but as they did not do their duty, 
I cannot honour them with the benefit of the doubt. It 


may have been an unfortunate Sunday, and this possibly | 
| bright chapel look at its best by the aid of an abundance 


accounts for the meagre choir. Perhaps little interest 
is taken in the music. I noticed that the minister 
placed the list of hymns upon the organ-stool when 
passing to the pulpit. This hurried scrambling to find 
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On the following Sunday morning I went to the 
Gorleston Wesleyan Chapel; but, owing to the intense 
| heat, and a want of ventilation (a matter, as the local 
| press states, ‘‘more honoured in the breach than the 
| observance”), I was obliged to retreat before service 
' commenced. No doubt I lost a musical feast, as my 
pew immediately faced a harmonium of the large and 
lusty species. 

From. our room, in the afternoon, we had the 
pleasure (?) of hearing three services going on simul- 
taneously. The Primitives were singing tunes of 
wonderful intricacy; the Wesleyans had a children’s 
service—and every one knows how children sing when 
they do sing. Added to this, the Salvationists were 
reinforced by twoconcertinas, which played Rockingham 
in thirds right to the bitter end! 

In the evening I went into Yarmouth and attended 
service at St. Nicholas’, the largest church in England 
with the exception of St. Michael’s, Coventry. Seating 
accommodation is found for between four and five 
thousand (information differed), all pews upon the 
ground floor. On this occasion very few seats were 
empty. What a loss it must have been to those who 
were unable to appreciate the grandeur of the Old 
Hundredth as sung by that mighty congregation! 
Would that the organist had given more power occa- 
sionally to enhance the effect! The organ is divided 


| into two parts (placed in the north and south), and 


tunes may account for the singing of St. Cuthdert to a | 


common-metre hymn ! 
In the evening I went to the Parish Church, and 


arrived three-quarters of an hour too soon! (My mis- 
take this time.) A congregation of nine hundred had 
assembled to hear the new vicar, who preached a sermon 
consisting principally of up-with-the-church-and-down 
with-the-chapel talk. The singing was fair. The 
Psalms and Magnificat were chanted, and the Nunc 
Dimittis was sung to Tours in F. A peculiar habit of 
leaving the congregation to sing the hymns exists here, 


It is effective, inasmuch as the congregation are com- | 
| say that the singing went with a “swing” would be 


pelled to sing. The choir generally sing the first verse, 
and re-enter at the last. It is not entirely a success, 
as the hymns dragged very much, the pace often being 
about equal to that of—the local tramcar ; indeed, it was 
often difficult to sing one line without breathing twice. 
The vicar announced a collection for the choir outing, 
and, in the course of appreciative remarks, said that his 
choir would turn out in full force before breakfast! 
Ponder on this, ye choristers, who are regularly five or 
ten minutes late, morning and evening! 


is controlled from a console placed in the choir. It 
has fifty-one stops. The Psalms, Magnificat, and 
Nunc Dimittis were sung to chants, and the anthem 
was Elvey’s “I was glad.” The tunes were not “given 
out.” To my mind this was a mistake, as, with so large 
a congregation, it was difficult to catch the melody and 
the desired pace. 

The next Sunday morning was spent at Gorleston 
Baptist Tabernacle. It was the Sunday-school anni- 
versary, and great pains had been taken to make the 


of flowers and foliage. The children were placed 
upon a raised platform surrounding the pulpit, and a 
few instrumentalists were placed in the pulpit itself, 
the minister occupying a position in the centre of the 
platform. The music was confined to Sunday-school 
stock. Everything went very heartily, and, altogether, 
the whole service was most pleasant and successful. 
I could not help wondering how the friends at the 
Congregational Church would get on without their 
choir, as I noticed two (of the three) assisting the band 
at this service. 

In the evening the Yarmouth Primitive Methodist 
Temple was the attraction, The building is a large 
and airy one, and was well filled. The organ and 
choir are placed in a gallery behind the pulpit. To 


' a mild way of putting it. It went at a gallop, and I 
_ certainly think the “record was beaten” out and out. 


| 


By the misfortune of weak sight the organist is obliged 
to go through the service from memory. Being a young 
man, it would not become me to speak ill of one whose 
grey hair is a token of experience even at the time when 
I was an infant in arms; but I venture to say that the 
playing (which was always brilliant) would have been 
better had it been more /egaéo. But I felt great admira- 
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tion for the man who still imparted so much brightness 
to this homely service. 

The places of worship I visited were chosen quite 
haphazard, and in each case I was totally ignorant as 
to the character of the music I might expect. Very 
probably I could have heard better elsewhere ; but as 


I was not upon a critic's mission, I simply offer these | 


remarks as being the impressions of a holiday-makér. 


Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 








month.) 
METROPOLITAN. 
BERMONDSEY.—The harvest festival services in 


. ction with Drummond Road Baptist Chapel took | \ . 
pr sage . F | rose-pink. A reception afterwards took place at the 


place on Sunday, the 24th ult. The pastor, the Rev. H. 
A. Burleigh, preached special sermons; and the choir, 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas E. Wade, rendered 
the following anthems:—Morning, Te Deum in F 
(Jackson), and “Thine, O Lord, is the greatness” 
(Kent); evening, ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s” (Smith), 
and “ Ye shall dwell in the land” (Stainer). Special 
hymns were also sung by the choir before and after 
each service. Mr. E. W. Partridge presided at the 
harmonium. 


Forest GATE.—A new organ has been opened in 
Ramsay Road Congregational Church by Mr. A, H. 
Gaster. 


HAcKNEY.—The annual harvest festival was held 
at Mare Street Chapel on Thursday, the 21st ult. The 
service, which was entirely musical, was opened by a 
performance of Smart's Festive March by Mr. Herbert 
J. Hicklenton (organist of the Raleigh Memorial 
Church), followed by the hymn “O Lord of heaven 
and earth and sea,” to Dykes’ tune. The next item 
was an appropriate cantata, composed and arranged by 
T. Harding, and entitled Zwo Seasons. Full justice 
was done to the melodious and effective music, the 
solos being sung by Miss Masie Riversdale, Mr. J. H. 
Miillerhausen, and Mr, Bernard Fountain. A duet for 
soprano and tenor, ‘Sing to the Lord of harvest,” 
evoked such applause that a repetition was conceded. 
A collection was taken at the close of the cantata on 
behalf of the North-Eastern Hospital for Children, and 
the remainder of the programme was then proceeded 
with. Gadsby’s anthem “ Blessed be the name of the 
Lord,” and Stainer’s “‘ Ye shall dwell in the land,” were 
sung by the choir. Miss Riversdale gave Rodney's 


“The Pilgrim of Nazareth” and Handel's “ Angels ever | 


bright and fair” with much effect, and Mr. Miillerhausen 
sang “In native worth ” and Gounod’s “ For ever with 
the Lord” in his usual highly finished manner, Mr. 
Bernard Fountain contributing Cotsford Dick’s “The 
kingdom blest.” The choir, numbering about sixty 
voices, was formed of the usual chapel choir, augmented 
by several senior,scholars of the Sunday school. Mr. 
Hicklenton accompanied throughout the evening with 
much care, the organist and choirmaster of the 
chapel, Mr. W. H. Davies, conducting. There was a 
large and appreciative congregation, the chapel being 
tastefully decorated with plants, flowers, and fruits. 


HIGHBURY.—Miss Edith Hands and Mr. Alexander 
Tucker, late of the City Temple Choir, have joined the 
Quadrant Congregational Church Choir. 

ILFORD.—The harvest thanksgiving festival was held 
in the Wesleyan Chapel on the 17th and 18th. ult., 
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the preachers being the Rev. Mr. Nightingale and the 
Rev. Martin Lobb. The musical arrangements (under 
the direction of Mr. A. Storr, L.T.C.L.) included an 
orchestra and a slightly augumented choir. The fol- 
lowing were the chief items: “ O taste and see” (Goss), 
“In Jewry” (Whitefield), “Cornelius” March (Men- 
delssohn), ‘From all that dwell” (Walmisley), Mag- 
nificat (Tours in F), ‘‘The strain upraise” (Sullivan), 
“Ye shall dwell in the land” (Stainer), Andante 
Religioso (A. Storr), Gloria (7wel/th Mass), and (by 
request) Festal March (A. Storr). 


NottinG HILt.—Miss Kate Cove, the young vocalist 
who has often charmed many of our readers by her 
fine soprano voice and delightful style of singing, was 
married to Mr. Harry Head on the 12th ult. at the 
Ladbroke Grove Baptist Chapel, amid manifestations 
of great respect and rejoicing on the part of a host of 
friends. Dr. Clifford tied the knot, and set seal on 
their wedding vows by offering up an earnest supplica- 


| tion for Heaven's richest blessings on their future path. 


The bride looked very charming in her gown of white 
satin, with her six bridesmaids, who wore cream and 


‘Laburnums,” North Kensington, where a numerous 
array of handsome and useful presents testified much 
love and admiration towards the newly-wedded pair. 
Attached to a beautiful silver hand-glass was a card, 
on which was written “To my ‘Linnet,’ with best 
wishes from Walter Macfarren.” The honeymoon was 
spent in North Wales. May great happiness and pros- 
perity be theirs as the years come and go! 


PROVINCIAL. 


GARSTANG.—A new organ was opened in the Con- 
gregational Church on Thursday, August 31st. An 
address on “ Music” was delivered by the Rev. J. J. 
Williams. 

Newport (Essex).—An organ costing about £180 
has been placed in the Congregational Church. 


NORTHAMPTON.—A new organ has been opened in 
Kettering Road Primitive Methodist Chapel. 


OxrorD.—An excellent three manual organ, contain- 
ing, with couplers, forty-five stops, and built by Messrs. 
Nicholson & Co., of Worcester, has been placed in the 
Wesley Memorial Church. It was opened on Thursday, 
August 31st, by Mr. A. F. Kerry, M.A., the accomplished 
organist of the church, who gave a recital which was 
greatly appreciated. His programme included selections 
from Bach, Handel, Guilmant, Smart, Dubois, and Hesse. 
The organ behaved splendidly, and all who heard it 
were delighted with the beauty of its tone. Mrs. Kerry 
and Miss Liddell contributed vocal items with much 
acceptance. On Thursday, the 7th ult., Dr. Dodds, of 
Queen’s College, gave a recital; and on the 14th ult. 
Mr. A. Wiblin, the organist of the Oxford Nonconformist 
Choir Union, presided at the instrument. On the 21st 
ult. Mr. Fountain Meen gave a recital—A new organ 
has been placed in Commercial Road Baptist Chapel. 
A musical festival was given at the opening, when Mr. 
A. Wiblin presided at the instrument, and the united 
choirs of Commercial Road and New Road Chapels 
took part. 


SHEFFIELD.—A new organ: has been placed in 
Ebenezer Wesleyan Chapel. Dr. Keeton, of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, gave a recital. 

WorkKINGTON.—We notice that at the approaching 
Eisteddfod Mr. George Dodds, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
is the adjudicator. There are to be twenty-three com- 
petitions of very varied character. 
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Correspondence, 


(We shall be glad to receive communications from any of ous 
readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 


CHOIR PRACTICES. 


To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 

Sir,—In reply to ‘ A Choirmaster,” I would suggest 
the following as likely to lead to interesting and useful 
choir practices :— 

1. Don't practise any well-known hymns and tunes. 
It is a waste of time, and has no good result. 

2. Always go through the chant; for though the music 
may be well known, mistakes in pointing are so easily 
made that is desirable to freshen the memory of your 
singers. 

3. The anthems for the Sunday service should be 
gone through. 


4. Always have a cantata or something of that kind | 


in rehearsal, at which you can work after the Sunday 
music has been disposed of. Singers get tired of 
nothing but hymns, chants, and anthems. Besides, it 
exercises their reading powers. 

5. Don’t be constantly stopping your singers for every 
little mistake. It worries them. Probably at the second 
attempt these little slips will be corrected. 


6. Be firm, but pleasant, in your treatment of the , 


choir. A sullen, morose, sulky man is hated; and a 
free-and-easy man, who comes in late, all smiling, and 
lets the singers do as they please—such a man is not 
respected, 

7. If you can give your choir any brief and pithy 
information respecting the music in hand or the com- 
poser, they will appreciate it. 

8. If you practise for more than an hour, it is well to 
have an interval (of ten minutes, say) in the middle, 
during which a member can sing a song. This is a 
welcome change, and gives the singers a little rest. 

Yours, etc., 


A. J. T. 


Reviews, 


Classical Gatherings from the Works of the Great 


Masters. Arranged for the Piano. By Charles , 
Darnton. (St. Cecilia Music Publishing Co., 182, | 


Wardour Street, W. 2s. 6¢.)—Twelve books are to 
be published, of which six are already issued. The 
arrangements are good, and will be found very useful 
for teaching purposes. 

A Daughter of Judea, A Sacred Cantata. By 
Leigh Kingsmill, (West London Auxiliary Sunday- 


School Union, 133, Edgware Road, 6d.)—A pretty | 
_ some other things during the year, but no official an- 


cantata, with parts for four solo voices, a chorus infant 
choir, and a reader for narrative. Sunday-school 
choir-conductors should certainly look at this work. 


Co Correspondents. 


GambA.—288 and 290, York Road, Camden Road, 
London, N.W. 

J. T. S.—It is in “ The Bristol Tune Book” and in 
“ The Congregational Church Hymnal.” 

JAck.—Send us the full specification, and we can 


then advise you. Go to a builder who has a reputation 


to lose, and you will certainly be safe. 
Diapason.—Yes. By all means have an _ open 
Diapason in the pedal organ. 
CuHoristER.—Get Randegger's Primer, published 
by Novello. 
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THE following are thanked for their letters: B. J. 
(Coventry), T. J. L. (Canarvon), W. R. (Newark), 
C. G. (Atherstone), W. P. T. (Barnsley), F. L. D. 


_ (Belfast), A. D. (Camberwell), W. F. (Exeter), T. J. O. 


(Newtown), W. J. B. (Brecon), J. S. A. (Faversham). 





Staccato Motes. 


Mr. Epwin BUTLER, a brewer of Wolverhampton, 


' has left £10,000 for the purpose of providing music in 


the public park in that town. 

On November 6th the Lord Mayor will give a 
dinner in honour of music. 

THE financial result of the Worcester Festival was 
very favourable, the amount to be handed over to the 
charity being one of the largest on record. 

MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING is expected home 
about the 8th inst., and will at once proceed on a pro- 
vincial tour with Mr. Santley, Miss Trebelli, and others. 

Miss HELEN Trust, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. 
Hirwen Jones, and Miss Eddie Reynolds will ac- 
company Madame Patey on her farewell tour. 

Mr. BEN Davies made a most successful début at 
Chicago. 

Sir W. G. Cusins, until a few months since ‘‘ Master 
of the Musicke” to the Queen, died somewhat suddenly 
on August 31st. He was a prolific Court composer, and 
held many important appointments. He was for seven- 
teen years conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts. 

THE new Queen’s Hall in Langham Place will shortly 
be opened. It will hold three thousand people. Mr. 
Sinkins proposes to organise some orchestral concerts 
there at a moderate price. It is said Mr. F. H. Cowen 
will conduct them. 

A FLORENCE newspaper says a London publisher has 
offered Mascagni £32,000 for an opera, and £120 for a 
song. This requires confirmation. 

Mr. Cowen has declined a very tempting invitation 
to conduct an orchestral society in the United States. 

THE death of Mr. John Bridge, formerly lay clerk at 
Rochester Cathedral, recalls a circumstance almost 
unique in connection with the celebration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee at Westminster Abbey. Mr. Bridge sang tenor' 
in the choir, his son (the organist of the Abbey) com- 
posed and directed the music, and his grandson sang 
as one of the Abbey choristers. 

BRAHMS, as usual during the summer, has spent his 
time in composition. He has, it is said, completed 
some new songs, and also some new pianoforte fan- 
tasias, somewhat after the style of those which were 
produced at the Popular Concerts last season. The 
pianoforte sketches will be introduced for the first time 
in public by Miss Eibenschiitz at Vienna in the course 
of this month. Brahms very likely has composed 


nouncement of them has yet been made. 
THE Rev. Joun Cunnincuam, D.D., Principal and 


| Primarius Professor at St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, 


who died recently, took a leading part in the intro- 
duction of organs into the services of the Church in 


| Scotland, and when minister of the Church of Scotland 
| at Crieff, Perthshire, was one of the first ministers in 


Scotland to have an organ in his church. 


Accidentals, 


Mrs. Musicmap: “Doctor, why is it that all the 
great pianists have such long, bushy hair?” 

Dr. Savage (reflectively): ‘1 presume it is to keep 
off the flies while they are performing.” 
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